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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

“THE BRICKBUILDER with this number presents 

to its readers a new leaf in its history, and one 
which we believe will prove satisfactory to those who 
have supported us in the past. It has been our aim to 
make of THe BricksuILpER an architectural journal, 
which, while considering to the fullest extent the practi- 
cal sides of the particular form of construction which we 
specially represent, shall bring out the artistic possibilities 
of the material which is so abundantly at the hand of 
man for building operations. 

Of the changes made, they best speak for themselves, 
and we can only hope that in them may be recognized a 
desire on our part to send forth an architectural publica- 
tion which shall be second to none. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


 @ is often assumed that if architects’ work were to be 
judged by architects, or at least by those who have 
had some training in the subject, there would be more 
incentive to study design, and the conditions would tend 
to better work. The judgment of the casual passer-by, 
who views the results of architecture from the stand- 
point of the street, is something which is very often 
looked upon with scorn by the average architect; and 


yet, after all, the influence of the uneducated is un- 


doubtedly quite often a very potent restraining factor 
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creased amount of fire loss. During 1899, destruction by 
fire was ten million dollars greater than for the ten months 
of 1898, and over nineteen million dollars more than during 
the same period in 1897, and this notwithstanding the 
constantly increasing number of structures which are 
ted in.such manner as to be at least an effectual bar- 
rier to the spread of fire. 


- 
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Furthermore, we are told by 
one of the most prominent insurance adjusters that the 
connection between cause and effect is perfectly under- 
stood by many of the companies, and that it is a fact that 
as soon as prosperity begins to strike the country the 
number of incendiaries who cannot be convicted vastly 
increases. There never was a time in the world’s history 
hen buildings were erected so thoroughly, with so much 
gard for the resistance of fire, and, conversely, never 
is there a period when the chances of total loss by fire 
oreat We cannot undertake to reconcile these 


statements; they are simply facts 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


7S many efforts which have been made by New 
England 


~ 


manufacturers to secure such repeal of 
port duties as shall allow them to draw soft coal from 
Nova Scotia to replace the anthracite, which is now so 
venerally consumed in Boston, are commendable from 

ry practi able standpoint, except the score of the re- 
h seem to inevitably follow extended use of 
soft coal in acity. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Chicago 
lustrate the effects of soft coal smoke on building 
material While brick and terra-cotta suffer the least 
from the smoke nuisance, and are the materials on the 
best adapted to resist such influences, there is no 
material which is proof against it, and none which are 


ot often hopelessly ruined by the combined action of the 


oal smoke and of the damp, foggy atmosphere which 


55 


seems to come with it. We have always taken a great 


deal of pride in the clear atmosphere prevailing in Boston, 
ile we heartily sympathize with everything which 
1ds to increase business facilities and add material 
wealth to the country, we hope that should soft coal ever 
hreaten to become paramount here, it will be possible to 
devise some more effective form of smoke-consuming de- 


e than has existence now in the market. 


THE RECENT EXPLOSION AT THE UNITED 
STATES CAPITOL. 


tect, of Washington, we have received the report 
of the architect of the United States Capitol for the year 
ending June 230, 1899. 


As 3 


ss eee )UGH the courtesy of Mr. Glenn Brown, archi- 


In this is incorporated the report 
made by Mr Brown on the effects of an explosion in the 
Capitol, Nov. 6, 1898, which occurred in what was before 
the erection of the present Senate Chamber the Senate 
wing of the old Capitol building, now the section of the 
building occupied by the Supreme Court. 
the structure was built in 1793, was partially destroyed 
by the British in 1814, and was repaired by Latrobe be- 
tween 1815 and 1820. The description of the damage 
caused and the series of forty odd half-tones made from 


photographs of the damaged structure are extremely in- 
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teresting in many respects. Without going greatly into 
detail in the matter, the report sums up the conditions 
very fairly by stating that there could have been no better 
practicable construction to resist the explosion and fire 
than the construction which existed in the portions of 
the Capitol where the explosion took place. The simple 
brick vaulting and brick walls and piers, being the heavi- 
est forms ».i construction, give the greatest weight to re- 
sist explosive action and the best material to resist fire. 
It was only by the modern innovation of the elevator that 
the fire reached the principal story. The recommenda- 
tion is made that all damaged vaulting should be taken 
down and relaid as vaulting, as this is more permanent 
than iron beams and brick arches. 





HE work of the student is always interesting, and 
if the general average of the work of the archi-_ 
tectural department at Cornell is to be measured by the 
illustrations in the ‘‘ Annual,” which has just been pub- 
lished, the college is certainly deserving of the highest 
praise. This little brochure forms the best kind of an- 
nouncement of what Cornell has been doing in architecture. 
There is only one criticism we would offer, and that is 
not fairly a matter of the ‘‘ Annual” itself, but rather of 
the course of architecture which it illustrates. It seems 
a mistake to in any wise encourage the so-called spe- 
cial courses, in which a smattering of architecture 1s, 
perforce, plastered over the student’s mind.  Archi- 
tecture is not acquired in any such way, and it is to be 
regretted that our architectural schools cannot generally 
follow the lead of Columbia and the Institute of T’ech- 
nology in discouraging any curtailment of the amount of 
time to be given in preparation. Of the work of the 
Cornell department as a whole we would, however, say 
nothing but good. The selection of the programs and 
the manner in which they are treated, as shown by the 
illustrations, are in the highest degree commendable. 


SERIES OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


yi is our intention to begin very shortly a series which 
we believe will be of a great deal of interest to all 
of our readers, appealing both to the practising archi- 
tects who have won their positions and to the younger 
men who are still in the incipient state. We are 
often in receipt of inquiries from students as to what 
is the best procedure to properly equip themselves for 
their life work as architects, and this series is intended 
to illustrate the path by which successful architects 
have risen to their positions. We propose to make a 
selection of a number of the best-known architects 
throughout the country, presenting in a brief, compre- 
hensive manner a statement of the course of study pur- 
sued by them as students, the path which they have fol- 
lowed in their architectural development, and the methods 
of study which they have adopted, together with a pres- 
entation of the work which they have accomplished. In 
making this selection we shall endeavor to present typi- 
cal examples rather than necessarily a complete rész 
of the profession as it now is, and our idea is to epitomize 
the methods of architectural education which have been 
followed by our successful architects, making our choice 


not necessarily from the architects \ 
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A Public Library, Cost One Hundred buildings stand quite by themselves, and are in little or 


ad no danger from fire from without; and at very slight ex- 
[housand Dollars. 


pense the building may be made sufficiently safe to give 


reasonable assurance that no damage will result from a 
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fire within. Certainly the gain in attractiveness in the 
\ SMALI Ne Eng | hills offers arrangement of the building would fully compensate for 
d n interesting little problem in planning a library the slight care and expense involved by the open stack 
t ies of the site and system In this instance the closed stack is to be used, 
eness of the location of the town and the only books in evidence upon entering the build- 
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a a 
oot of the ing will be those placed in the general reading room for 
( reference. The closed stack determines in great measure 
ne determined, there the arrangement of the plan, for it must be beyond the 
he treat public parts of the building, and is naturally placed oppo 
se of ** burnt-cla site the entrance, on the axis of the building. The two 
ving ol ring rooms are placed, almost as a matter of course, 





()therwise one is on each side of the entrance hall, and as observation in 


several libraries leads to the belief that the newspaper 


ed as in these days, and periodical room should be made quite as large as the 
sé ste devise general reading room, being fully as much in use, the 


suggestion that less area will 


be sufficient for this room is 


disregarded, and the two rooms 
are made of equal dimensions. 
With this much determined, it 
only remains to place the trus- 
tees’ room and the room for the 
exhibition of photographs and 
paintings where they may be 
readily reached from the de- 
livery room, to complete the 
arrangement of the first floor. 
One thing is added, however, 
to the first-floor plan, in def- 
erence to the outlook from the 
rear of the building, and this is 
the covered walk leading from 
the delivery room on each side 
and surrounding the stack. As 
the building stands upon the 
spot from which the best view 
of the surrounding country is 
to be had, it seems as if advan- 









THE 


tage should be taken of this opportunity to make a place 
which may be as an out-of-door reading room in 
warm weather. 

As partial compensation for the closed stack, there 
is to be a reading room in the second story, over the 
covered walk, where students and readers upon special 
subjects may have access to the books upon the shelves at 
this level. 


room are to be placed upon the second floor, to give 
greater seclusion, and also to give the needed control of 


the special reading room. 


reached from the first floor by the public staircase, or by 


the private staircase leading from behind 
the delivery desk. , 

The basement, owing to the slope of — 
the land, affords ample space for dry, 


well-lighted work rooms, beside the space 
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required for the heating apparatus, storage of fuel, and 


janitor’s room. 


dry, well-lighted space in the lower part of the stack, 
which will be sufficient to accommodate the growth of the 
library for many years to come, without adding to the 


building. 


The wish to have the exterior built entirely of burnt- 
clay products is reasonable; for the materials are pro- 
duced in the neighborhood, and many of the townspeo- 


ple are interested in their manufacture. 


which a great variety of materials can be had is often an 
embarrassment rather than a help to the designer, or it 
would seem to be so if conclusions may be drawn from 
the varied assortment often found in one building, and 
it should be considered rather a blessing than otherwise 
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A Public Library, Cost One H undred picturesqueness is out of the question. Stateliness, how- 


iad ever, must not be carried too far, as its chill may become 
I housand Dollars. repellent, for of all public buildings a library must wear 


eee an air of invitation, grace, and comfortability, — a certain 
subtle something which makes the visitor feel at home 

| [’ RI ogram which appeals to the imagination, and holds out an inducement for repeated visits. If 
t eing free. from hampering conditions public libraries are to be productive of any good in the 

usually accompanies community they must be used by the people to the limit 

ompetition, and consequently is free of their capacity. Anything which helps to establish a 

ggestion of the probability of dire democracy between books and men is the first function 

ng free from these, an of a public library, small or large. There exist public 

f re-creation to amus« institutions which are so sacred in their profundity of 
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3 ; s more free fron of coziness in some parts. Many matters of arrangement 


and design are therefore 
permissible which in a larger 
and more complex plan could 
not be entertained. Of 
course, as time goes on the 
town will grow, with some 
exceptions it is a way of 
New England towns, and 
with it will grow the de- 
mands upon the library. A 
provision to meet this an- 
ticipated increase by three 
times the capacity demanded 
in the book-stack room by 


present needs seems reason- 
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of great value and of works of art. Aside from these two bate and the steps are of warm-colored New England 
very pertinent reasons the science, methods, and economy granite, fine cut. Above this, the work 
of good fire-proof construction is now so far advanced that brick and terra-cotta. The brick are of Pompeiian r 
the employment of only the simplest and safest methods and the terra-cotta is half-glazed and vari-colored. | 
of fire-proof construction and of incombustible materials, gray prevails; blue, green, and yellow app 
to the exclusion of woodwork to the last degree, not only panels and in the relief ornament. The rov ce 
in the constructive parts but also in the finish and half-round glazed Italian tile, matching with the re 
fittings, is a pre-requisite under the circumstances. It is the plain brick walls. The flat si es | ( 
astonishing, too, to what limit thorough non-inflamma- are finely corrugated vertically The gate 
bility may be carried when this object is earnestly pur- are of bronze of bright green colo1 
sued in its applicability to any given case. In this field As we enter the building throug ’ 
terra-cotta, brick, tile, and the modern products of burnt- in the vestibule a moment for a glanc 
clay manufacture play many diversified parts and cover a ancient writers of poetry and_ pros ( ( 
wide scope. Not only do they possess the highest quality niches to the right and left. Co 
of resistance to fire and heat both from within and with the eye takes in a half-dozen exam] 
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out, but the perfect plasticity of the material lends itself reminding us that good bor ( 
to the widest range of expression in color and form, satis- dured longest in the affect 
fying at once in its manifold applicability all the demands unchangeably withstood the 
of the architect, sculptor, and painter. center of the rotunda st s 
The exterior presents a long low building covered building is a memorial b 
with a simple shed roof of medium pitch unbroken by and fame of that village hero whe 
dormers. While the elevation presents something of to be able to contribute materi 
flatness and monotony in perspective, this is relieved by which specifically enshrines his memo ere tak 
the animation which the repeated forward projections, in form of a memorial vase. It stands upo ow pedest 
plan, of the central bay and the porticos afford. Around and is 7 ft. in height, made of pottet1 glazed and 
on the back the semicircular book-stack building con- colors. Upon its surface appears in r 
tinues to the height of the second story sill course, and is presentment of our hero’s life, while the rec esst 


covered with a simple conical roof. The rusticated stylo- tial facts and dates is fittingly set forth by lette1 
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ing, the other in relief modeling. The further sections 
of the reading rooms extend through the whole height of 
the building to underneath the roof. Their ceilings are 
barrel vaulted crosswise, so that semicircular lunettes are 
formed over the mantels and entrances. The intermediate 
reading rooms give access to the side porticos, which in 
summer are thrown open to the public in connection with 
the reading alcoves behind them. 

Packing and work rooms, storage room, toilets, etc., 
are in the basement. In the upper story are further 
rooms for research and outdoor balconies for summer 
use. 


As the plan is divided into compartments each entirely 
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surrounded by masonry walls forming floor spans of 
moderate length, the vaulted Spanish method of floor 
and roof construction, made with overlapping thin slab 
tile, will be feasible, economical, and appropriate. In 
most places this is laid in patterns and forms the finished 
ceiling at once. In the cases of the barrel vaults of the 
reading rooms and the domes over the rotunda and 
delivery hall, however, the joints are left unstruck to form 
a key for a final finish of tile mosaic. 

The finish of floors and wall surfaces, including the 
architraves and trim around door and window openings, 
are also made of terra-cotta. The blocks are hollow and 
closely hand-fitted by cutting and grinding on the site. 

In the case of the exterior walls, the blocks are laid 
against a coat of water-proofing applied to the inside face 
of the outer masonry before the inner lining of finishing 
terra-cotta is set against it. 
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’ Minor Brick Chateaux in France. 
II. Karly Renaissance. 


BY WILLIAM T. PARTRIDGE, 


oo the whole of the sixteenth century society 
in France was in''so unsettled a state that the 
builders of the many small chateaux which are scattered 
throughout Normandy could not venture to neglect any 
of the known means of defense. An enclosing wall and 
moat with drawbridge and entrance lodge and machico- 
lated towers, — all the features, indeed, of the chdéteaux 
forts, —were included in their design. Several of these 
entrances of the time of Francis I. are still in good pres- 
ervation, and through the veil of Renaissance ornament 





CHATEAU ST. AGIL. 


that overspreads them one can easily discern the miniature 
fortress. 

One of the most interesting of these entrances is at 
St. Agil. It is built of brick, but the means of defense 
are easily discernible. The influence of the Renaissance 
has altered hardly a feature, the mullioned windows 
yielding easily to a classic treatment, and the quaint 
little pilasters added on either side bringing them clearly 
within the new style. 

The brickwork is ornamented with a diaper pattern 
in a darker brick laid with a thin joint. Yet at Moulins, 
a Gothic chateau not far from here, the thickness of the 
joint is nearly equal to the width of the brick. The bond 
stones are carried deeply into the brickwork. 

On closely examining the composition one finds the 
small door, now blocked up, forces the axis of the main 















































doorway off the center of 
inequality is carried right uy 
Though this is easily 
i machicolated 
scarcely detect it. 
The little pavilion of the / 

is less martial character 
much the same i 
stone, which continue 


adjoining building. 


blocks of stone set ed; 
interesting and is in perfec 

The picturesque chateau 
later than these two, b 


But the long vet 
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by darker brick. Below the cornice the wall is ornamented 


5 


tu 


ith 


a De 


half diaper pattern, which by its form and position 


‘calls the peculiar pendent tracery under the cornices of 


Blois and Chateaudun. The chimneys are of molded brick. 


The workmanship of this little building is most care- 


All the stones bond exactly into the brickwork, and 


the moldings on the stone string courses are well studied 


and carefully cut. There is no better precedent for a 
modern dwelling 
Another building of this same period of the Renais- 
ince is the Aéte/ de ville of Lorris. It is a Renaissance 
solution not of the chateau but of the city house, a build- 
ye between two party walls. The illustration taken from 
measured drawing shows a nearly symmetrical fagade, 
th a small central doorway. ©n either side the win- 
s are massed, a double and a single opening being 
combined, and are crowned by a dormer on the axis of 
Ee ¢ 








le window. The stone string courses return 


themselves without projecting over the party line. 


e wall surfaces of this building are decorated by 
diaper patterns in a different colored brick. 

Inthe Chateau de hoisset-le-Chdtel, near 
Rouen, built in the sixteenth century, both the 
design of the brickwork and the general com- 
position are of exceptional interest. In plan 
it is the typical small chateau like Martain- 

ille, but in its architectural features it goes 

a step beyond the work of the so-called 
Francis I. period. <A hail runs through the 
center terminating at the rear in a staircase, 
which is carried up in a tower. On either 
side of this hall the rooms are placed with 
their long axes at right angles to that of the 
hall. This makes the length of the facade 
greater than at Martainville. Circular corner 
towers of small size flank this facade, while 
on the rear the line of wall is broken by the 
high staircase tower already mentioned. 

The central pavilion on the facade, though 
apparently preparing for a great central 
dormer, suddenly terminates in a low pedi- 
ment. The pediment is jointed with the 
cornice so neatly that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether it is of the same period or not. 
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THE 








CHATEAU OF BOISSET--LI CHATEL., 


The central window is assuredly of later date. There is 


an interesting variation in the second story windows. 
The difference in width between them and those of the 
story below is placed on the outside of the group, the width 
of the pier being thereby kept the same in 

The dormer is on the 


both stories 

axis of the central window, small 
bullseyes coming over the windows of the 
ground floor. 


first and 
Above the dormers is another 
which forms part of the gable of the dormer. 
these the tower of the staircase 


bullseye, 
Between 
can be seen in the illus- 
tration rising above the: roof. 

The brickwork is laid in a « herringbone” pattern in 
the first story and in the upper portion of the tower. In 
the second story it is laid so 


as to forma lozenge-shaped 
pattern. 


The bricks that make the pattern are light in 
color, originally white, but now discolored, while the color 
of the body of the building is a dark reddish-brown. 

The features in this chateau so much 
of the style of Henri II. that Were it not 


one could place it among the later 


resemble those 
for the dormers. 
chateaux of that reign. 


Whether the corner towers become unserviceable or the 


difficulty of laying a circular wall induced a change is not 
readily determined. But whatever the cause, the change 
in the plan of the corner tower from 


round to square is 
characteristic of the work of the early 


Renaissance. The 
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DIAPER PATTERNS FROM MOULINS, 


BRICKBUILDER. 
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old traditions are still held strongly both in mass and 


plan. But the central feature changes, and in one type it 


is SO exaggerated that in order to give it the greater em 
phasis the main ridge of the roof of the building is 
divided, separate hipped roofs being formed 


the adjoining wings. 


over each ot 
The other variation followed an 


opposite course, the central feature being almost 


erated and marked only by a low 


] 
oblit 


gable or pedir lent, 
while the towers on the corners 


1} . . 
became small square tut 


rets or dropping in height to low flanking wings. Thes 
extremes are illustrated in the chateaux of /( rigQues 
and @Aguesseau, both in the department of Calvad 
Criqguevillc, with the high central staircase, f 


alternate masses of brick and stone, 


the 
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slightly overlapping « ( Ihe nh 
brickwork is quite irrevulat | ( 
near Trouville, is a low, svmmetrica it 
hivhr th \ ot which e brought down « ‘ 
a high roof, the eaves o ICN al wnt ) 
the second story. so as ti 
Of emec the expanse of roof nos ye , 
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study shown in the or 






of the windows and in the ti 
ment of the pilasters forc 


are trace 


admiration. Ther¢ 
lozenge-shaped pattern, but 1 


color has so faded out that it 
aeoe2o°c-_ 
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difficult to trace it. though a fe 
faint lines show it to be correct 
scale This chateau is a di light 
ful composition, whethe1 
from the front or from the re: 


where the ground falling rapid] 


+ ct} ti 


away permits another story 
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A Village Church, Cost Fifty Thousand 
Dollars. 


Y RALPH ADAMS CRAM, 


N' ) subject offers itself tothe architect that has such 
i infinite possibilities as a church. Weare only just 
evinning to find this out here in this land and genera- 
tior There was a time in the early days when churches, 


ither meeting-houses, as they nearly all were at that 


ime, were quite as good, indeed a great deal better, than 


e dormestt 


work, and such public work as the poverty 


of a new country made possible Later there was a time 
hen churches were quite as bad as, even worse than, the 
rest of the architecture of which we were guilty. When 
irt began to assume something of its just position as a 
ifession, emerging from its former status as a trade, 


building lagged far behind all other branches, 
ugh the successive periods of Victorian 
Got Queen Anne, and Romanesque, unconscious for 

it these episodical styles were showing their 


1 1 
, i 


y in our ecclesiastical work than in 


i ¢ 


here seemed to be a general idea that any 


ild a church, and the results only’ proved 


I ondition has passed; some years ago e¢ clesiasti- 
England began to acquire a vitality 
fest itself elsewhere With the last 

Crot ) the Gothic that had been wiped out to- 

her art during the reign of Henry VIIL., 


noerct 


iderstood the meaning and the nature 


’ ( ( egan to take up the essentially 
style where its life was brought to an end by 

il ntoward vents, and to dev elop it on sane 
patheti lines seyond all question, church 

n England to-day is at its best the most 
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spontaneous and really national architecture that can be 
found anywhere. Its influence is now making itself felt 
in America, and little by little architects are beginning 
to realize that in spite of the French school ecclesiastical 
architecture is one of the greatest of the fields open to them. 
For in a church we are at once raised above the limita- 
tions of commercialism and the mechanical qualities so 
salient in contemporary life. We have to express, not 
some outgrowth, some manifestation of to-day with all 
its indifference, indeed all its antagonism, to artistic forms; 
instead, we have a vast and dominant power lasting over, 
changeless and unchangeable, from those times when art 
was instinctive and was indeed the very creation of this 
power. -But it is the unchangeable Church existing in a 
new environment, under different circumstances, and 
among a new people, therefore both ideas are to be ex- 
pressed: the idea of the immutable Church and the idea 
of the new environment. 

What is the basis of this work? Not some new and 
purely secular style like the fashionable Parisian Renais- 
sance, not some archeological memory sought out of the 
distant and historic past, not a style created by men of 
one nationality and one epoch to express their own par- 
ticular ideas, but rather the style of the Church as it was 
developed through century after century down to the 
time when it ceased; and ceased, not because of its own 
decay, not because of inherent weaknesses, but for the 
reason that certain events took place which brought it to 
an untimely end. 

And what have we to express through this style, 
this order of architecture, which it is for us to continue 
and develop? Surely all that was in the middle ages. 
An enormous and dominant agency that appeals to every 
one of the highest instincts in men, and demands for its 
expression every form of art raised to its highest point. 
The architect who believes in the Church and understands 
her is hampered in no respect when he is called into her 
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service. I say is hampered in no respect; this is not of round, angular, or otherwise impossible units, and 
strictly true, for there is one mitigating circumstance that relay it in an unstable wall, dubbing it ‘* picturesque ” to 
arises now which was little considered five hundred years gloss its structural shortcomings; we split crude slabs 
ago: that is the question of cost. We have not yet out of sandstone quarries and lay them up as they come, 
reached the point when we can realize that the building guiltless of chisel, vicious in surface, and unsatisfactory 
of a church demands a certain amount of self sacrifice; in mass. These things we do because we are unwilling 
when we feel certain that nothing can be too good where to spend a little more money for the sake of obtaining ‘an 
the building of a church is concerned, but that every- homogeneous wall with a fair and self-respecting surface 
thing, even the best, must be in a measure inadequate, Grant for the moment that we really can't afford 
and that, therefore, no false economy, no sham, and no dressed stone and the locality does not furnish flat-faced 


cheapness is for an instant permissible. 
As we in America gradually emerge 
from the frontier way of looking 
things, —legacy of the truly frontier 
period of the past, persistent long after 















| 
the material conditions have disap- 
peared, — we begin to realize that our 
temporary, ‘‘sufficient unto the day” 
fashion of building is no longer either 
reasonable or, in the case of churches, 
reverent. We remember the enduring 
monuments of the middle ages, and, 
ambitious not to fall behind, desire to 
emulate them. The day of the wooden 
church is gone, but when it comes to a 

question of building of masonry, the 
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only alternative, we are confronted by the matter of cost, field stones or granite with smooth cleavages: in this cas 
for, as I have said above, we have not yet returned alto- it is much better to use brick, if it is used as it should be 
gether to the medieval spirit that thought a church was a In itself it is a most admirable building material, even 
matter worthy of some sacrifice. Stone we have in plenty for ecclesiastical work, which requires the best of ‘every 
and of great variety, no nation ever boasted more, but to thing.’ Rich in color, excellent in surface and texture, it 
use it as it was used in the past means the expenditure is easy to handle, universally available, and comparatively 
of much money. Yet stone we must have, or think so at cheap. Of course its durability is unparalleled and it is 
any rate, so we compromise and use it in rough and perfectly honest. Nevertheless, it is not popular for 


unjustifiable ways. We annex the primitive stone wall good church work, and for two reasons: first, because 
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it has been used vilely by the builders of Roman Catholi perfectly proper; indeed, the architect who loves Gothic 
irches and in this connection is uniformly hideous; must delight in it and accept it with enthusiasm. 

econd, because all sorts of fancy bricks with fierce colors The church under consideration is for an Episcopalian 
shit rfaces have been poured on the market, and society: assuming that it is to be built in the temperate, 
of these can be used in church work without disaster not the subtropical, portion of the United States, it must 

he a wen used, however, and the bad results have be Gothic in style, for this belongs to the Church by crea 
( t ted to the material, not to the variet tion, association, genius, history, everything. It is to be 
Now rick of the right kind can be used properly, a modern church, however, in a modern State; it is for 
t] done it is a perfectly satisfactory mate the devotional uses of a power immutable in essentials, 
yuilding sy ‘*used properly’ I mean though infinitely mobile in its adaptability. For these 

ish or Eng yond with wide joints of reasons the Gothic cannot be archzological: it must be 

road surfact oncentrated ornaments, mobile and vital, willing to borrow from any source so 

f tone or terra-cott of prope olor fot long as the material can be assimilated. Gothic is less a 

t ‘ g, worked well into style than a motive; it is the architecture of imagination, 

poetry, personality, healthy, all-around living. It is not 

I n¢gla a t t system of vaults, arches, and buttresses, but an ideal 

iracterist reatures of the new Certain ways of obtaining definite ends must be ad- 

Got We have just as good brick hered to simply because they have proved themselves the 

¢ to have int llivence to St best, and because they give the optical note of historic 

General ve don’t, and the shocking continuity For example, the high, long, narrow nave 

right red ** face brick vith aisles s« parated by piers and arches. This is one 

granit of course enough to of the architectural notes of Catholicity, and not only 

terial foreve1 gives the best effects of light and shadow, mystery and 

Gothic; it recis S iwe, but the best acoustics as well. A church is a preach 
of the brick and stone ing place only in its secondary aspect, and therefore no 

» ers in England ar essentiall religious quality can be sacrificed to it 
d not have then Again, the exterior culminates in a big, lofty tower 
| richness and variety of rising above all its surroundings. This is at the west 
I t v end, where it belongs, for the church is not large enough 
Of ( design O1 entral tower and transepts 

k: the two mate The plan hardly needs any explanation, for the nature 
n il brick is of the material does not affect it in the least With 
the exterior the case is dif- 
ferent Where brick is 
used it Seems to be neces- 
j sary that the masses should 


the projections 


wl. 
oke-- 


surfaces plainer 
; than in the case of stone 

Thin, deep buttresses jus: 

t _—— 4 tify themselves in the latter 
stance, but in the former, 
broad, shallow piers seem 
better: this is probably due 
to the fact that the units of 
construction are so small 
that they require space to 


give them apparent stabil 


ity and dignity. Stone re- 
quires delicacy of treat- 
ment and elaboration of 
parts for its highest effects: 
brick demands simplicity, 


bigness, breadth of hand- 


For the exterior the 
materials are good, hard- 
burned brick, laid up in 
Flemish bond with quarter 
inch joints of white mortar; 


the trimmings are of warm 





gray terra-cotta. For the 


interior the materials are 
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: 
Fire-proofing. 
MIXTURES OF CLAY AND SAWDUST 
THEIR WEIGHTS AND ULTIMATE RESISTA)> | 
- ) obtain some accurate data, regarding the weight 
after burning of various mixtures by volun 
clay and sawdust, the following specimens were « 
made -and burned, which gave some interesting 
The clay used was from the ‘Raritan Hollow and P 
Brick Company, and represented fair] 
clay used for fire-proofing in that vicinit: Ni 
was made, however. Starting with puri 
the following mixtures were mad 
| ms : : 
No. of t re Per 
| 
3 ; 
: + } 
0 ( 
7 
8 
, Six cylindrical shaped blox 
then made by means of 
pressed With about 2 lbs 
mixture had the greatest am 
be held together. After bei 
oven, they were thet 
the temperature therein bei! 
possible at 2000 degs. EF ib 
: copper) Specimens Nos 
slightly hotter part of th 
‘ gray terra-cotta, and brick of the same color, irregular in four hours and fifteen 
} form and rough of surface, if such is to be obtained. . being slightly vitrified Specin 
Brick could be used for inside work far more often if only , moved fifteen minutes lat 
the manufacturers would not make it so, uniformly clean, of vitrifaction on the surfac Specime f N ’ 
{ smooth, and faultless. A warm gray brick as rough as not held together, and were broke 
the common red would be a boon if only it wete on the ‘the furnace. It would appear ‘as thi 
market. The woodwork is of black oak, the floor of gray time of burning” for different 
terra-cotta tiles.. Bes size was nil: however, on a lare' 
Such a church as this could be built for the sum speci- different that the time of burning’ . 
fied; in stone it would cost half as much again: With less, it would seem that if bl 
good materials and carefully studied design it could be scale in four and one-half hours 
made thoroughly ecclesiastical and permanently durable. . from ten to forty hours could be improve: 
Brick of fancy colors would spoil it at once,’ and the The speciinens after burning were caret 
same would be true if the terra-cotta were white, red, or and their respective volumes ascertaine: 
yéllow. Gray it must be, and as dull in surface as pos- (fine sand being used), from which the 
sible. 5 per cubic inch were obtained 
There is a great-future for brick as an ecclesiastical = E 
building material in this country if only its limitations en See . 
and conditions are recognized. ‘Brick it is and brick it : . if 
must remain. It is not to be used like stone, but. for So8 a 
what it is. In certain ways style is the result of material 2 713 
‘and must develop from it. As I have said before, Gothic 3 0645 111.4 
is less a style than an idea, and it is an idea that can ex- 4 359° boas 
press itself in one material as’well as in another. The : re ar 
: manner only will be different, the motive remains always - onas 1 a 


the same. 
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} N FI LTIMATI RESISTANCE rO SHEARING N 
r N i I NDS PER “OL ARE INCH 

elatio etween the pet The constant, C. is an assumed quantity and de- 

tut nd tl veight per pends in a general way upon the material used. whether 

end or side construction. percentage of the efficient bond 

t $s grap ng material, vibration, and bending when the spans 

e to shearing in become comparativel\ long [t will be seen in the tollow- 

f tests mad ing appended table that’ the values of C.are small for the 

\ ( n University smaller arches. rising gradually to the 12 in. arch and 
again decreasing. This is due to two of the above-stated 


I First, the percentage of efficient bonding in-the 
MR OBTAI ( \ IMU) : ; ‘ : 
: BTAINING MAXI [UM w arches Is comparatively small, and. 
LAT ARCHES 


ly, the 


secon ¢ 





susceptibility to bending and vibration in the deep arches 
- ' , m the’ Laws Relat iS great: two very practical and good reasons for chang- 
' \ \ ad ing the constant as has hes n done. In the table, values 
‘ TK < i, aS 
f ire 9g ¢ fOr the maximum ana minimum SeeCvions that 
O | 
ryt} net a. are practical] he cube root OF any number is read ly | 
ee ti found i+ ' f +} no il] 1 1_] | nd lwineg | 
: « i the oO tiny of the ro nye -mMill hand DOOKS, ant SOTVIN & | 
the erm for any section desired is then a’ simple 
matter | 
ron o1 VALUES FOR C: S. AND A 
' i 
} I ) IN k CTION FLAT ARCHES MADE Of SEMI-POROUS 
t TERRA-COTTA 
| 
\ ig 
es é r t Mi se o i resent Maximu ctior } 
' \ S \ S \ S 
- _ eet ¢ ns 
r 
¢ vat 
} 0227 1S 2. 50 26 3. +4 3-47 
5 737 : 3-41 32 } 53 +-73 
‘ s 6 3337 22 4.24 20) & 62 5.00 
Y ( é 7 5793 24 4.54 } 5.75 71 O.95 
| 
9206 26 5-45 14 6.0 oc 7.0% | 
+ 2 . oO O59 25 6 c 15 7.28 SO 5.0 
ty ; I 9744 3 0.52 52 7-93 95 9.70 ; 
< \ 
\ It 99002 32 7 5 50 oO. 5 107 I 54 
Ss 1) l¢ [2 I 15 34 7 14 6 9.00 110 It.2] 
5 > Now 13 QQ21 26 7.09 04 9. 32 I2c 11.66 
S 62 sq ins I4 Qo22 20 7-95 Od 9.06 134 [e323 
l Cc made 15 974° $0 o.22 72 I 4 143 I2.50 
fy : . It 10 Qoog $2 o.41 70 I 25 152 12.91 
+ 5 is L 
oy I i¢ Vas t apn] ———— 
n 1 takes into (he British Fire Prevention ( ommittee, of London. 
t g into the se as men 


whose main object is to direct attention to the urgent 
r ilt 


need for increased protection ot life 







and property from 






nre by the adoption of Preventive measures, has recently 













CVA D S conducted the following tests: Official fire tests. with par- 
\ “Toss-sectional: area of an arch titions, official fire tests with ceilings, official fire tests with 
I Tt. wide (in square inches) glass, experimental plain glass tests, experimental fire 

Pot lepth of arch (in inches) 








tests with floors, experimental fire tests with doors, 
otficial fire tests with treated wood. The results of these 
tests are printed in pamphlet form for distribution. 
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Selected Miscellany. | he The trustees of a‘large church in Brooklyn have in 


cided to spend $125,000 upon: a new building \d 
cnsspibiaamactibieiamaiitagae paper announced that the committee spent last evenin 
‘NOTES FROM NEW YORK examining plans, seven sets having been sent in They 


; : ; also ‘announce that they will be very glad to receive 
Mr. Chas. A. Rich has planned a six-story bachelor 


: : ; further plans,for the next three weeks. Would any 
apartment for Mr. W. H. Stearns, to cost $200,000. 


penter or mason submit bids under these conditior 


Mr. Wm. Waldorf Astor, of England, will-erect an - What are we coming to? We New Yorkers 
eight-story store and loft building on Broadway, corner with interest the ‘* Rules for Practice’ ld 
of 13th Street, from plans by Clinton & Russell, cost Boston Architectural. Club, s6 of course Bostot 
‘$400,000. : from the troubles which:trouble us. We hop 

It is odd. that so many of our architects have dis- — During the past week plans have been fil 
covered during the past year that ‘‘ single blessedness”’ hundred and seventy-two'buildings, to er \I 
is more conducive to success, or at. least. to personal sat- hattan and Bronx Boroughs alone, the 






isfaction. Among the firms 
which have recently dis- 
solved partnership are Lamb 
& Rich, Brunner & Tryon, 
Berg & Clark, and Melendy 
& Detwiller. 


-I have it on the authority 
of many of our contractors 
and manufacturers that the . a CRAIG COLONY FOR EPLLEPTICS. 


resent high prices in build- ; ¢ Carrere &.Hastings, Architects 
S . 





ing materials cannot last. There are hundreds of opera- into effect, which is not near] 
tions which. have been laid aside, and which will stay building as the present building law. Ot 
there, until prices are more favorable. ‘The year 1goo is buildings for which plans ha ; 


bound to be a good one if manufacturers and producers. _ built at once and many not at 

will only realize this. On behalf of at least some of the 
A bill is to be presented to Congress during its pres- York THe BrickrUILDER is req ¢ 

ent session providing for a néw up-town post-office, orous kick to head the list for the new centul P 

which is badly needed. The site most favored isin the — nothing is hurting the profession so n 

neighborhood of the Grand Central Station. . The popu- ‘open competition,” which | 

lation of New York, taking the city in its largest sense, 


las: become i nu ince 


is now grouped about this point. Here is to be the great who are unable to resist its glittering ey 
hotel and apartment-house district, and here will be manner., Of the many which have come to n 
gathered, more and more, the. various kinds of .businesses cently, I would like to call attention parti 


that make the largest use of the mails. which, as in nine cases out of ten, are bount 
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Tn ee SSeS SS Building Commissioner McAndrews has turned 


over to the city’ law department the names of five 


hundred owners of buildings who have not complied 


with Section 198 of the building code, requiring swing- 


ing or revolving sash above’ the second story, except 


g 
where safe balconies are provided Final notices have 
also been sent to many V jolators of this excellent ordi- 


nance for the safety ol window washers 


Charles A. Coolidge, 5. 5. Beman, and W. Carbys 


Zimmerman constitute the jury of award in the medal 





} — a ae rREET ENTRAN( E., . 4 + + . 
‘ competition instituted Dy the Illinois Chapter, A. I 
= oe HOGPES AP, A.. tor the benefit of the Architectural Club. The 
re sai asm a problem this year is a ‘* Municipal Court ” extending 
M Architect alony the lake front on Michigan Avenue, from Jac kson 


Boulevard to Randolph Street, and involves the de- 
gy of a city hall, a building for the board of educa- 


Lhe istees of a cel sionil 
t lyvniny 


ind a proposed extension to the Art Institute 


suburban tow! tion, 
< »¢ ( O! l new 
ai aul iting a lin The usual holiday dulness in new building operations ts 
f sitable architects greatly in reased by the continued ‘uncertainty as to the 
em each al outcome of the pending negotiations between the arbi- 


tration committees representing the 


employers and thi trades unions. The 










demands of the unions have grown to 
be so unreasonable and tyranni al that 
no very great hopes are cherished by 
the unrepre sented but much inter- 
.d building puble for an early and 


satisfactory adjustment of existing 


~ 
differences between employers and 
labor 
The Cos n i\ s gives the 
following account of an inter 
esting case which was tried 
here recent vefore Justice 


Underwood 
‘Henry G. Wright, a 


member of the Chicago Art hi- 


tects’ Business Association, 

\ ) EDISON ELI rRIC BUILDING, § HICAGO brought suit against Nicolay 
t \mer I an( a and Cera! ypar ‘ 

. . ; Hasselo, an owner, and Charles 


]. Cross, a contractor, ToT ar- 
se. which had been 


chitect’s fees for plans for a hou 
erected in Rogers Park from copies of Mr Wright's plans 


S osed, D 


1 1 
se sti t. on the plal 
‘ 1 ] + 
Ss DeInNY LKCa UY isa 
Sometnll of the sort 15 





pleased at the intima 


new government build 
niki siti tena winincickcliaia. 


o be designed in the 


PILASTER CAP, HOTEL FOR WHITE ESTATE, 35TH STREET, 
’ . NEW YORK CITY. 

ocated at Joliet, Elgin, 
i Executed by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 


Jarney & Chapman, Architects 
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McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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Underwood gave the complainant judgment for $157.50, 


being equal to a commission of 3'% per cent. on the cost 


IN GENERAL. 


The Washington Architectural Club, now numbering 
somewhat over seventy members, has been admitted to 


the League 


Mr. A. L. Brockway’s paper, ‘‘ The Influence of the 
French School of Design upon Architecture,” was the 


most fully discussed paper read at the recent convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 
On December 4 a dinner of fifty covers was given in 


he assembly room of the T Square Club to the visiting 





DETA , SULLIVAN BUILDING, S11 LOUIS, MO, 
Made Winkle Terra-Cotta ¢ i 
Isaac S. Taylor, Archite 
members of the exhibition committee. Tables were ar- 


ranged in the form of a large T square, from the head of 


1 Adin B. Lacey, president of the club, presided. 
Work upon the circuit of exhibitions to be held in 
*hiladelphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh was reported well advanced. 
Beside an unusual quota of entries from the United 
States, over one hundred have been received from Eng- 
land, a large number from Paris, and a few from Canada. 
The largest area occupied by a single private mansion 
in New York will be the residence of Andrew Carnegie, 
which will occupy the entire Fifth Avenue front between 
goth and gist Streets. From the designs prepared by 
Babb, Cook & Willard, we have every reason to anticipate 


a stately establishment equaling any in Paris er London. 


Ata recent executive board meeting of the Architec- 
tural League of America, held in Pittsburgh, a national 


—$—$—— rr 


THE BRICKBUILDER 


2] 
committee upon municipal improvement and civic em- monly employed in burned-clay fire-proof constru 
bellishment was appointed. It is composed of nine men also of partition blocks, girder coverings, x tile 
from eight different cities, who have made this subject a etc. The binding of this work is in the style of .th 
special study, all of whom are century, being of a buff 
willing and anxious to be con- ment color, with the title ‘* T 
sulted by any who may desire Story of the Hous« set 


to get up municipal art socie- design represent 


} 


ties. hand board, such as n 
“ s been used fo1 
We learn from Detroit that ; 
in the days of the 1 
: 7 
the local architectural club has ; \ 
e s i ~ \\ ¢ LAV « 
taken the initiative in organiz- 


. . : this work is a rad 
ing the Detroit Art Federation. 


from the general 


catalogues Wi 


The societies that responded to 
President Ropes’s call are the 
Michigan Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, the 
Water Color Society, the Art 
Association, and the Keramic 
Club. It is to be hoped that 


many more such alliances will 





be formed throughout the coun- 
try. 
g PILASTER CAPITAL, POSNEI BUILDING, BALTI 


MORE, MD 


NEW CATALOGUES AND ae ak ee a 
CALENDARS. Charles E. Cassell, Arch 
“THE STORY OF THE e 


HOUSE. Being some sugges- 
tions in brickwork from the cat 
alogue of O. W. Ketcham, 
whose office is in the Builders’ 
Exchange, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated and ar- 
ranged by Henry. Loomis 
Curtis.” 

‘¢ The story of the House” 
is a title given to an extremely 
interesting catalogue of various 
forms of brick and terra-cotta. 
Advertising has surely become 
one of the fine arts, and this 
volume takes rank among the 
best of itskind. The first half 
is occupied by a number of 
clever sketches illustrating quo- 
tations from the poets, having 
special reference to such por- 
tions of buildings as are capa- 
ble of being constructed of 
brick. In the conception of 
these sketches Mr. Curtis has 
created some particularly pleas- 
ing designs that harmonize very 
effectively with the poetic char- 
acter of this portion of the book. 





The catalogue is divided into 


DETAIL, RITTENHOUSI APARTMENTS, PHILA., PA 


Company, St: L M 
Made by Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Cx , t , ; 


three parts: part one as de- 
any 


scribed above; part two devoted Ww 
to molded brick forms, of which 


lis G. Hale, Architect. issuedan 


drawings are given of a hundred or more patterns; part 


illustration, ‘‘ The Goddess of Plent 
three, which treats of terra-cotta fire-proof materials. In 


from a photograph of a terra-cotta 


this last there are illustrations of the various arches com- company. The exquisite grace and beauty of the n 
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esign are well and durability of a building by architectural terra-cotta 

is now firmly established. The year just closed has wit- 
distributors of nessed the success which can be obtained in this line 
lave issued a where the article manufactured is of 








H¢ Sf Al 

ker Boy Law 
rers. ave ts I 
to « present 
S I tnis 
ISINeSS oes not 
at it would be 

c na SLT as 1 
end of the Ciay 





a high standard of 
quality We refer to 
the Atlantic Terra- 
Cotta Company, of 287 
Fourth Avenue, Ney 
York City. This com 
pany has been operat- 
Ing for hardly more 
than a year, but by the 


character of its work 
‘ARTMENT HOUSE, NEW yorK Ciry 
the New Jersey Terra-Cotta Compan has now an established 
F. Pelham, Ar position in all the prin 
( Ipal cities of the East 
Its s CCeSS, naturally, Was to have I 


een expected, as. in 
Its Organization. the principal depart 


ments were placed in 
B } "<7 fexn rien |] met whe 1 d ri ; t hie} ae 
> narge Of expe Heea men, who had isen to Ngn positions 
( In the larger companies Among thé Principal contracts 
. made by the Company are the f 


& Boston, Mass.. 


Fuller Con pany, 


ollowing Terminal Hotel. 
Arthur Bowditch, hitect, George <A. 
Albany Building, 
streets, Boston, Mass., 
architects. Nori TOSS Bros.. 


ment house. 


ar¢ 
Contractors : Albany, 
Beach, and Lincoln Peabody & 
stearns, Contractors: apart 
12th and Spruce Streets. Philadelphia, P 
Yarne I] « Gotorth, r 


a 
architects, Dorsey & Smith. 


contrac 
OTs; police and fir 


re house, Carpenter and 7th 


] streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Hazelhurst & Huckle 


architects, J 

» Contractors; valve house. Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.. Wilson Brothers & Company, 
architects, J. E. & A. L Pennox k, contractors: residence, 
Rhode Island Avenue, ——r" treet 
Washington, D. C.. Heins & La F 
H. Turton & Co.. contractors; passen 


burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, Pittsbh 


and Seott Cir le, 


arge, architects, George 
ger station, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa., J. A. At 
wood, chief engi- 


neer, Henry Shenk, 


dences, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, 
ror W. W. Astor, 
Clinton& Russell, ar- 
chitects, John Dow- 
hey, contra, tor: 
White Estate Hotel, 
38th Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue, Ney 
York City, Barney & 
Chapman, archi- 


tects, Thompson & 


nce Visscher Boyd, Asso ated Architect 


Adams, contractors: 


apartments, Central 
Park West and g2d Street, New York C 


ity, George Keister, 

architect, Patrick Norton, contractor; International Bank 

Building, Broadway and Cedar Street, New York City, 

Bruce Price, architect, George <A. Fuller Company, con- 
tractors. The 


company doubled the Capacity of its plant 
during the last six months, and the kiln which it has just 
completed is the largest one in the East. Itisa pleasure 
to record the success which this company has met with 
and which it has justly merited. 
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PLATES 1 and 2. 
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PLATES 7 and 8. 





